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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOURTH ECLOGUE OF VIRGIL 

By W. Warde Fowler 

IT is now some years since Mr. Mackail warned us, in his admirable 
and suggestive volume on Latin literature,' that there is no great 
mystery in the fourth Eclogue, and that it is in reality only a poem of 
nature. "The enchanted light which lingers over it is hardly distinguish- 
able from that which saturates the Georgics. ... It is not so much a 
vision of a golden age as Nature herself seen through a medium of 
strange gold." We have been led astray, he tells us, by ancient mis- 
conceptions of its ideas and imagery ; the Sibylline verses which sug- 
gested these "were really but the accidental grain of dust round which 
the crystallisation of the poem began." 

This is not so much the judgement of a student as of a scholar and a 
man of letters ; it is the carefully expressed opinion of one who has the 
true Virgilian feeling, and who knows the poet through and through, as 
his translations of all the poems of Virgil amply testify. Even if 
we call it one-sided or paradoxical, it is at least wholesome for the 
student ; for the training of the modem "philolog" is not apt to produce 
that feeling for a poet's mind without which after all the best criticism 
of poetry is unattainable. 

More than a warning however it cannot be, in spite of the truth con- 
tained in it. There are some literary works about which the dira 
cupido of scholars will always continue to exercise itself, and this little 
poem is one of them ; and as it happens fortunately that its poetry is 
not of the very highest order, and that the speculations it suggests are 
so various as to lead the student into many by-paths of ancient life and 
literature, we may assume that Virgil has here suffered no great hurt- 
from his commentators, while they have gained something by their 
labours. There is certainly no sign that they are giving up those labours 
as useless. In the voluminous study of the Eclogues published in 1897 
by M. Cartault, Professor of Latin Poetry at Paris, may be found some 
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account of a vast number of discussions which have appeared on the 
subject during the last thirty or forty years, in France, Germany, Italy, 
England, and America.' Since the publication of his booK yet more 
have been added to the number ; and two of these are among the most 
interesting I have seen. A paper by Professor W. M. Ramsay on "the 
meeting of Horace and Virgil," containing some most instructive remarks 
on our poem, was published in 1898 in the Proceedings of the Franco- 
Scottish Society, and only came into my hands through the kindness of 
its writer. Since then again, in the Revue de Phistoire des Religions 
(November, 1900), the distinguished French savant, M. Salomon Reinach, 
has written an essay of very curious interest, suggesting an entirely new 
interpretation of the Eclogue. And now I, too, am under the impres- 
sion, or delusion, that I have something worth saying' in the debate. 
"Insano iuvat indulgere labori." 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss the" poem in detail ; I 
propose to deal chiefly with the last four lines of it, and with their 
bearing, as I understand it, on the rest of the poem. I shall also hope 
to show how they may serve as a useful touchstone to distinguish false 
criticism from true, and how some good critics have been misled by 
failing to give them their due weight. Among these I am compelled 
to reckon both Professor Ramsay and M. Reinach ; and as it is not 
likely that many scholars have become acquainted with the contributions 
of either of these, owing to the character of the periodicals in which 
they were published, and as there is indeed something to be learnt from 
each of them, I will start with a brief account and criticism of their 
suggestions. It may be as well, however, just to remind the reader that 
there are three main questions arising out of a study of the poem, apart 
from certain obscurities of detail: these are, i. What was Virgil's 
purpose in writing it, and in connecting it, as he clearly did, with the 
consulship of PoUio in 40 B.C.? 2. Who or what was the child whose 
birth it celebrates and whose fortunes it foretells? 3. Whence did 
Virgil draw the very peculiar ideas and imagery of the poem? These 
questions have been variously answered ever since the age of the earliest 
Roman commentators : but I suppose that the views most generally 
held both in ancient and modern times have been, (i) that the poet 
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sought to celebrate the consulship of Pollio, and the peace of Brundisium, 
by describing a golden age now again to appear on earth in the course of 
a cycle of ages, under the united auspices of Octavianus and Antonius : 
(2) that the child who was to see, inaugurate, and typify the new age, 
was a real infant, bom or expected in 40 B.C., and probably a son of 
Pollio himself: (3) that the poet drew his ideas and imagery from 
Sibylline verses now lost, from Hesiod, from Orphic poets, possibly even 
from Hebrew prophets, and to some extent from his Roman predeces- 
sors. Let us go on at once to compare these familiar explanations with 
the views of Professor Ramsay and M. Reinach. 

Professor Ramsay was led to his conclusions in the course of working 

out the subject of his paper, — the intercourse of Horace and Virgil. 

Assuming that the sixteenth Epode of Horace was published separately, 

or rather, as we may perhaps say, was known to literary circles, before 

the book of Epodes as a whole, and probably at the time of the Perusian 

war in 41 B.C., he explains its obvious likeness to the fourth Eclogue by 

supposing that the latter was in some sense an answer to it. Horace, 

in despair at the new outbreak of civil war, had fancifully suggested that 

the Italian race should migrate like the Phocaean of old to the far west, 

where, as Sertorlus had been told in Spain, lay the islands of the blest. 

Virgil answers him thus (I quote Professor Ramsay's words) : " Seek 

not the better age in a fabled island of the west. It is here and now 

with us. The child already born in Italy will inaugurate it and live in 

it. The period upon which Italy is now entering more than fulfils in 

real life the dream of a Golden Age perpetuated in a distant or fabulous 

island. The marvels which are told of that island are being realised 

now in Italy under the new order, through the influence of peace and 

prudence and organisation. The new Roman generation will in this 

way destroy every noxious plant and animal, and will make the land 

sufficient for its own people by the good agriculture that grows all 

products in abundance ; it will improve the natural products, and make 

the thorn-tree laugh and blossom with flowers.^ By naturalising the 



' Professor Ramsay has not noticed that VirgU recurs to these ideas and treats 
them as actually realised in Italy, in Georg. 2, 151 : 

At rabidae tigres absunt et saeva leonum 
Semina, nee miseros fallunt aconita legentes, etc. 
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best that grows in foreign lands, it will render Italy independent of 
imports, and put an end to the too daring art of navigation. The 
Eclogue was, like Locksley Hall, 'a vision of the world and all the 
wonders that should be,' after the new empire of Rome should have 
had time to show men what science and government, working in unison, 
could do for Italy." 

Thus there was no need to ask who the fortunate child was that 
should see and inaugurate such bliss. "In the vision of the coming 
a'ge the scenery is Italian, and the new-born child is the representative 
of the new Roman generation." On this point Professor Ramsay 
expresses himself dogmatically : " it is a total misconception of Virgil's 
intention, to look for any reference to an actual human child. . . . The 
child of whom Virgil sings is the representative of the new Rome, bearer 
of its majesty and power, favoured of the gods, shielded by them from 
all evil, guided by them to greatness and empire." And following the 
phases of the prophetic poem, he shows that though this child must be 
educated to war,* yet the arts of peace are his real inheritance : and 
that in aiming at the honores which are the summit of a Roman's 
ambition, he is but fulfilling his mission, — the mission of giving lasting 
happiness to the world. 

These sentences are so full both of historical and poetical feeling that 
I am almost tempted to adopt them as a whole ; and indeed if I could 
understand them to mean that Virgil was taking some individual child 
unknown to us to represent the coming Italian generation and its happi- 
ness, I should do so without scruple. But Professor Ramsay most 
explicitly forbids me so to understand him (p. ii). To him the child 
is an abstraction, an idealised generation now beginning. This idea is 
not indeed wholly new ; it was long ago suggested by Heyne, whose 
explanation is adopted by Merivale in his account of the events of this 
year.^ But as I understand Heyne, he did not altogether exclude the 
idea of the birth of an individual child : he rather thought that the first 



' Professor Ramsay sees in the puzzling lines 34-36 {Alter erit turn Tiphys, etc.) 
an allusion to the Parthian expedition upon which Antony was about to set out; and 
this seems to me also the simplest and most natural explanation of them, seeing that 
the defeat of Parthia might well seem, at the moment of the peace of Brundisium, 
the only thing wanting to the peace of the world and the hopes of Italy. 

* Ed. Heyne-Ws^er, i, 128. Merivale, Hist. vol. Ill, p. 246. 
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and representative child of the new era, though unknown both to Virgil 
and to us, was yet some real infant of flesh and blood : deflexit itaque 
orationem in puerum ilium, qui primus in saeculi huius auspiciis est 
nasciturus. If so, he had, I think, entered even more fully than Pro- 
fessor Ramsay into the spirit of the poem : he had taken account of its 
last lines, of which Professor Ramsay makes no mention at all. We 
may accept in full the view that the hope in Virgil's mind was a regen- 
erate and well-tilled Italy ; that Italy was foremost in his mind here 
as ever there can be no doubt : but we must add the conviction that 
no mere abstraction can be the object of such lines as these : 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem : 
Matri longa decern tulemnt fastidia menses : 
Incipe, parve puer : qui non risere parenti 
Nee deus hunc mensa, dea nee dignata eubili est. 

We may read through the poem up to this point and find nothing 
seriously out of harmony with Professor Ramsay's interpretation, — 
unless indeed it be the preference for the tangible and the concrete 
which was natural to the Roman and to Virgil himself, — but when we 
come to this curiously realistic termination we are suddenly brought up, 
and forced either to reconstruct our idea of the child, or to let these 
lines drop out of sight altogether. Professor Ramsay has adopted the 
latter alternative.^ 

I now turn to a very different and far more eccentric explanation ; 
one which is extremely interesting and incidentally useful, but hardly, I 
think, the work of a man of strong poetic feeling or thorough knowledge 



' Professor Ramsay has another interesting suggestion, which lies rather outside 
the range of this paper and shall be mentioned only in a foot-note. He thinks that 
Virgil may have read a translation of Isaiah, as many others have fancied before him : 
but he adds that he sees in the peculiar versification of the poem a characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. In a number of cases, he says, the second half of the line repeats 
with slight variation the meaning of the first half. Cara deum soboles, magnum 
lovis incrementum would, I suppose, be an example of this. The suggestion is 
interesting, but will, I imagine, appear fanciful to most scholars. To me the metri- 
cal peculiarities of the Eclogue always suggest a first attempt to write " in the grand 
style," and not a very successful one. When our poet next touched the same theme 
(in Georg. 2, 475, Me vera primum, etc.) he started in exactly the same style, but 
shook himself free of it as he went on. 
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of Virgil. M. Reinach^ emphatically denies that the poem contains 
any kind of historical allusion, or stands in any sort of relation to the 
events of Virgil's age. "Je me propose," he writes,^ "d'^tablir qu'il 
n'y a pas d'allusions historiques ou politiques dans la IV Eglogue, qu'il 
n'y est question ni du fils de PoUion, ni du fils d'aucun autre personnage 
du temps, eniin que la caractere du poeme tout entier est exclusivement 
religieux ou mystique." He adds, with some force, that if Virgil had 
not addressed the poem to Pollio, and placed the birth of the child in 
Pollio's consulship, no one would have dreamt that its subject was the 
birth of the consul's son. Certainly : but in the first place, we are not 
compelled to believe the child to have been a son of Pollio : in the 
second, why did Virgil put the birth so manifestly in this year, 40 B.C. ? 
M. Reinach does indeed answer this last question, but vaguely and 
feebly : " without doubt it was on the authority of a current prophecy 
or of a mystical calculation of which we know nothing." The idea of a 
historical allusion is in his view simply the creation of foolish scholiasts, 
and only proves the ignorance of the ancient grammarians, "qui 
forgaient a plaisir, pour expliquer les textes, des explications tiroes de 
ces textes eux-memes" (p. 373). Here he seems to approach the 
point of view of Mr. Mackail ; both look on the poem as deeply over- 
laid with rubbish by the perversity of human learning. But the differ- 
ence between them is this : Mr. Mackail clears the rubbish away, and 
asks us to look at a beautiful original without asking questions about it, 
while M. Reinach, though equally at pains to get rid of the old deposits, 
proceeds, — if I may venture so to express it, — to provide us with a 
fresh supply from a new and unexpected source. 

I doubt if he would have been led to this source if he had not 
happened on an idea dropped by the German mythologist, O. Gruppe,* 
and abandoned by him. M. Reinach picked up this idea, was greatly 



' Revue de Vhistoire des Religions, vol. XLII, p. 365 ff. 

' Ibid. p. 372. 

' Griechische Kulte und Mythen, I, 637 ff.; a passage of value for the student of 
the Jewish Sibylline oracles and their relation to the literature of the last century B.C. 
In comparing Sibyll. Ill, 787 ff. and Isaiah xi, 6, he notes the essential difference 
between the idea inherent in both of these and the language of our poem, 18-30. 
On these Sibyllines see also Schurer's Jewish People in the time of Christ, Div. ii, 
vol. Ill, p. 271 ft. (Eng. trans.). 
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attracted by it, and has most ingeniously worked it out. First, he 
observes that the infant of the poem is the son of fupiter. But is this 
really so? Can magnum lovis incrementum (line 49) bear this 
meaning? Incrementum is a rare and rather vague word, and seems 
chosen, in careful keeping with the general tenor of the poem, to 
express some less direct relation than actual sonship. When not so 
many years afterwards Ovid used the word in his Metamorphoses (3, 
103), he could hardly have failed to remember Virgil's famous use of 
it : yet he has given it quite a different meaning from that claimed by 
M. Reinach. In the line Vipereos dentes, populi incrementa futuri, it 
is used to express the active power of the dragon's teeth to produce a 
human crop ; and so in our poem it has generally been taken to mean 
that the child will actively carry out in his life the work of Jupiter.^ 

But having settled it that the child is the son of Jupiter, M. Reinach 
goes happily on his way. This son of Jupiter is to rule a world restored 
to peace by his father's virtues : pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus 
orbem (line 17). Now it was Jupiter who restored the universe to 
peace when he conquered the Titans : and thus, though orbis does 
not usually mean the universe,^ and though most Virgilian scholars will 
take patriis virtutibus with reget rather than with pacatum, what Virgil 
means is that the cycle of events will recur, and that a new son of 
Jupiter is to arise, — a new divine dynasty. This idea, M. Reinach tells 
us, Virgil found in the Orphic poetry and mysteries. This must be so 
(so he appears to me to argue), because he certainly found another 
idea there, which is also prominent in the poem, — viz., that of original 
sin and its purgation : Si qua manent scekris vestigia nostri, Irrita 
perpetua solvent formidine terras (lines 13-14). " Les hommes de- 
scendaient des Titans, qui avaient tu6 et d6pec6 le jeune Dionysus 
Zagreus ; ils portaient le poids de ce crime et ne pouvaient s'en affran- 



' See Conington and Nettleship on the passage. Heyne explained it as alumnus 
et nutricius, dp^n/M Aiis, Suyrpeip'^s. M. Cartault (of. cit. p. 224, note), though 
without quoting Ovid's line, has arrived at the right meaning: " Jupiter sera grandi 
par la naissance d'un tel enfant." 

* Orbis, as M. Reinach says (p. 373, note), may now and again be used for 
mundus (e.g. Ov. Fasti, i, 85): but I cannot for a moment believe that it can 
have that meaning here. To me the connexion of PoUio's consulship with the 
government of the universe seems simply grotesque. 
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chir que par rinitiation aux mystferes."^ As in this initiation the wor- 
shipper partook of the nature of the god, — became in fact a young 
Dionysus, so Virgil prophecies a divine nature for his infant, — Jlle 
Deum vitam accipiet (Iva^ 15). Such verses are cast in the language 
of Orphic initiation, says M. Reinach,^ and find their exact analogy in 
that of the Paetelian tablet and others from Sybaris, surviving from the 
Orphic rites of Magna Graecia.' It would have been well, I think, if 
he had stopped here, and contented himself with pointing out a possible 
and as yet unnoticed source of the peculiar language of the poem. 

But we are thus only prepared for a startling conclusion as to the 
character and identity of the marvellous child. It is a new Dionysus 
whose approach the poet announces. "Dionysus has suffered, died, 
risen again, but these events belong to a cycle which is expiring ; the 
coming age of gold is to witness the new epiphany of Dionysus, as 
the new beginning of all things." This is the secret which it has taken 
nearly two thousand years to discover. The child is Dionysus, son of 
Jupiter : the language and ideas are Orphic, with a large infusion of 
Hebraism from Jewish Sibylline verses : and the still youthful Virgil has 
chosen to introduce a mystic and mythological poem among his simple 
Theocritean Eclogues. Well indeed might he herald it with the high- 
sounding line Sicelides Musae, paullo maiora canamus! 

It does not indeed seem to me impossible that Virgil, whose tendency 
to mysticism and Pythagoreanism are sufficiently attested by the sixth 
Aeneid, who must have been familiar with the writings of his elder 
contemporary, Nigidius Figulus (of whom I may have a word to say 
later on), and who had probably already spent some time at Tarentum,* 
may have been acquainted with the language of the mysteries of Magna 
Graecia, and used it for his own purposes. So much, I think, we may 
say that we have gained by M. Reinach's interesting essay. But for a 
sense of sin we need not go so far ; it was in the air when the poem 



' P- 375- ' P- 375 «• 

' C. I. Graec.-Ital. 638 (from Paetelia in S. Italy : in the British Museum) : (coi 
rbr ?ireiT d[XXoi<ri jueS'] iifxlieiraiv d>'(£J«[j: cp. divisque videbit Permixtos heroas 
et ipse videhitur illis (line 16). So too 641 (from Thurii) : Se4s 5' iain i,<nX /Sporofo 
reminds us of Ille deum vitam accipiet. On these tablets see the yournal of 
Hellenic Studies, -voX. Ill, iii £f. (Comparetti) . 

* Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil, p. 49; cp. Georg. 4, 125. 
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was written. From the death of Julius to the complete settlement of 
Augustus' power, we find it continually recurring. Virgil himself, Sallust, 
Livy, and Horace, all express it in one way or another : the failure of 
the national pietas lay heavily on the Roman mind, and it was the great 
merit of Augustus as a ruler that he came fully to understand this, and 
sought by every means in his power to lighten the burden. I do not 
see that the prisca fraus and sceleris vestigia nostri need any more 
recondite explanation than that which has always been given them, — 
the wickedness of the civil wars, the Mars impius of the first Georgic,^ 
the individual selfishness in high places which our poet afterwards por- 
trayed both in his Tumus and his Dido, the moral and physical ruin of 
the Italy which he loved so well. If, following the best canon of all 
poetical criticism, we interpret Virgil by himself, there is, I am con- 
vinced, but one conclusion to be drawn. Italy regenerate after a period 
of darkness and wickedness, — this is the one great idea that animates 
the poet's mind throughout, and may be traced onwards from this 
Eclogue to the last scene of the Aeneid. 

But there is another objection to M. Reinach's theory, and as I think, 
a fatal one. If the child were Dionysus, could a poet of Virgil's taste 
and feeling have reverted, at the end of a purely mystical and religious 
poem, to such unguarded realism as we find in the last four lines ? One 
may well ask, if the infant is Dionysus and the father Jupiter, who is the 
mother whom the child is to recognise by smiling on her? M. Reinach 
confesses that he cannot discover her. She cannot be Semele : " she 
can never have possessed, in the eyes of the poet, a precise mythological 
character, for she only appears in the last four lines and in terms which 
would suit any mother. It is best to admit that Virgil, discarding the 
horrible history of the incest of Zeus with Persephone, has adopted a 
tradition, perhaps neo-orphic in origin, which made some nymph or 
other (une nymphe quelconque) the mother of Dionysus-Zagreus, or 
one of the numerous mortals loved by the chief of the gods. If we 
admit this hypothesis, all the details still obscure seem to clear them- 
selves up.'"' ^ we could admit it! I should not have quoted these 
sentences if I had not wished to show how greatly we are in danger, in 
these days of scientific criticism, of applying wrong methods which can 



' Georg. I, 511; cp. 468. * op. cit. p. 379. 
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only lead to absurd results. You cannot safely deal with a poet like 
Virgil as if he were a historian or, a mythologist.' 

Once more then these last four lines, applied as a touchstone to the 
interpretation of the poem as a whole, put us instantly on our guard, 
and save us from extravagances. They seem to bring us back to Virgil, 
to Italy, and to common sense ; and no one has a right to deal with 
the Eclogue who will not give them their due place in it. But they 
present more than one serious difficulty, and I must now proceed to 
examine them in detail. 

First, let us notice that there is here (after line 59) clearly a pause 
in the sense, and a change of mood; and these lines should in my 
opinion be always printed with a space between them and those which 
precede them, so as to indicate this pause and change ; or at any rate 
they should begin, so to speak, a new paragraph, like the last eight lines 
of Milton's Lycidas. In the language of music, the resounding tones of 
the full organ here come to a. close, and the movement ends piano, in 
a gentle and homely cadence : we are again in touch with the homely 
Italian Ufe. The effect of this pause and change can best be appre- 
ciated if, after reading the poem once, we let the mind dwell on these 
last lines, and then turn back to the beginning and go over it once 
more. Then, to me at least, it becomes clear that the bulk of the poem 
is a prophetic carmen conceived as sung by a vates fatidica, with whom 
Virgil half identifies himself, during the actual birth of a child; and that 
when the carmen comes to an end, the birth has actually taken place, 
and the vates turns to the new-bom infant, and dropping the character 
of prophet, speaks to it in the language and in the tender tones of an 
Italian nurse.'' A minute ago she was praying Lucina to be gracious at 



• M. Cartault {op. cit. p. 234) quotes from a paper in the New Jahrbucher fiir 
Philologie, 1877, by Th. Pluss, another writer who laid stress on the Bacchic elements 
in the poem, a still more absurd conclusion: " Es fragt sich noch, wer war die Mut- 
ter? Ich denke, wenn der Vater Liber ist, ist die Mutter Libera." But M. Cartault 
seems to have no sense of humour, — another requisite, if I may venture to say so, 
of good criticism, — and does not betray a smile. 

' M. Cartault (p. 225 ff.) troubles himself a good deal with the question whether 
at the moment of the poem the child was already born or about to be born : and 
affirms that " on ne peut guere admettre que la composition de la IV Eglogue concide 
justement avec la naissance de I'enfant." I really think that the Professor should 
have devoted himself to prose and not poetry. 
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the birth, — Tu modo nascenti puero . . . casta fave Lucina: and then 
again, as the fateful moment approaches, she cries Aggredere magnos, 
aderit iam tempus, honores: now the child lies before her, and the 
sight brings her back to the human and the present. It seems to me 
that the poem gains immensely in truth and beauty, showing us the 
true Virgilian tenderness and pity, if we look at it in this clear and 
undistorted light. 

I have said that the vates now uses the language of the Italian nurse. 
No one has seen this so clearly, I think, as Mr. R. C. Seaton, in a short 
paper contributed to the Classical Review \n iS<)^ (p. 199) : and he 
has also come near to reaching what I believe to be the true meaning 
of the last line of all, which has baffled the commentators ever since it 
was written. But I shall be saving space if for the present I only make 
reference to this sensible little paper, and quote the lines once more, as 
they stand in the new Oxford text of Virgil edited by Mr. F. A. Hirzel : 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem : 
Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses : 
Incipe, parve puer : qui non risere parenti 
Nee deus hunc mensa, dea nee dignata cubili est. 

Here there are two difficulties : first, the old controversy, known to 
every Virgilian scholar, whether the smile is that of the mother which 
the child recognises, or that of the child, by which it owns its love for 
the mother. If it is the mother's smile, then we must read with the 
Mss., Servius, and Nonius, in the third line, cui non risere parentes, in 
order to make the third line answer intelligibly to the first : if, on the 
other hand, it is the child's smile, then we can safely go back upon the 
earliest reading which we possess, that quoted by Quintilian,^ qui non 
risere parentes, or as it has been corrected by editors, " qui non risere 
parenti." For my own part I unhesitatingly adopt the second alteriu- 
tive ; for not only is the picture more natural if the smile is the child's,^ 



' 9, 3, 8. Halm, in his critical note, suggests that Quintilian's copy may have 
been a " vitiosum exemplar." But surely we may trust Quintilian to have been care- 
ful in such matters. 

' I do not know that anyone has quoted in this context the following passage 
from Suetonius' Life of Virgil (ch. 4) : " Ferunt infantem (i. e. Virgil) ut sit editus 
neque vagisse et adeo miti vultu fuisse ut haud dubiam spem prosperioris geniturae 
(i. e. horoscope) iam tum daret." 
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but to my mind it is impossible that Virgil should not have been think- 
ing of the exquisite passage of Catullus ^ to which all editors refer or 

should refer us : 

Torquatus, volo, parvulus 
Matris e gremio suae 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Duke rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello. 

I believe that Quintilian correctly copied his MS., which had qui non 
risere parentes, and that the qui became cui in later copies through a 
misunderstanding of the sense and the grammar, from which Quintilian, 
who makes it perfectly clear that he understood the plural qui to be 
followed grammatically by the singular hum in the next line,^ was saved 
by his good taste and poetical feeling. Further, I believe that Virgil 
really wrote "qui non risere parentes'''' — not parenti, — and I take 
parentes as the object of risere, understanding it as somewhat colloquial 
Latin, as in Plautus, Captivi (3, i, 21),' and thus suited to the simple 
and unconventional tone of the lines. It was not till long after I had 
formed this opinion, which has not found favour among my friends, that 
I had the pleasure of discovering that it was the opinion, very clearly 
expressed, of J. J. Scaliger himself : who in commenting on Catullus' 
duke rideat ad patrem quotes this passage and adds,* " Virgilius sine 
praepositione — qui non risere parentes. Manifesto enim hortatur 
puerum ut ad matrem rideat, non contra, ut illi parentes. . . . Nam 
'■risere parentes'' pro ' ad parentes^ dictum; ut Catullus loquitur." 
The note is a remarkable one, and I shall refer to it again directly ; at 
present it will be sufficient to show that the oldest reading of the 
passage which we possess may, in the opinion of the greatest of scholars, 
stand just as it is. But this is by the way ; I am here chiefly concerned 



1 CatuU. 61, 216 ff. 

' " Ex illis enim ' qui non risere,' hie, quem non dignata." I cannot follow Dr. 
Postgate in his account of these words {Class. Rev. Feb. 1902), nor in his suggestion 
of hinc for hunc. Quintilian had just written Est figura el in numero, vel cum 
singulari pluralis subjungilur. But Dr. Postgate contends that Quintilian's copy of 
Virgil was a bad one. 

" Ed. Lindsay, p. 237. 

■• Casligaliones in Calullum, etc., 1577. 
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with the sense, which is the same whether we xt.aA parentes ox parenti ; 
I merely desired to point out that if Virgil really wrote parentes it is 
much easier to explain the subsequent corruption (as I take it to be) 
into " cui non risere parentes," and the resulting false notion that the 
smile was the mother's and not the child's. As regards the sense, no 
doubt it is harshly expressed : ridere with the accusative meaning to 
smile on, and qui followed by hunc, are between them quite enough to 
frighten timid scholars : but where Quintilian and Scaliger did not 
hesitate to go, we need hardly fear to follow. 

But there is a still more serious difficulty in the last line of all. Nee 
deus hunc mensa dea nee dignata cubili est. It is wonderful how far 
afield interpreters have gone for explanations of these words. It has 
been thought that Virgil is here alluding to a passage in the eleventh 
Odyssey,^ where Herakles is described as having joy at the banquet 
(mensd) among the deathless gods, and having to wife Hebe of the fair 
ancles {cubile). As Mr. Seaton truly says, this explains nothing at all. 
Servius has more than one pompous explanation from Greek mythology, 
quite out of keeping with the true Virgilian tone of the passage : e. g. 
Hephaestus, being born lame, was not smiled on by his mother Hera, 
and had in consequence to put up with various misfortunes and dis- 
abilities. But recently Mr. Seaton has suggested very happily that it 
was perhaps "no more than a highflown way of expressing an old nurse's 
saw that a dull infant comes to a bad end " ; and I am disposed to think 
that he was not very far from the truth. 

It is in the Danielian additions to Servius' commentary^ (if indeed 
they are additions, and not part of Servius' own notes), which have the 
merit of preserving the memory of many old Italian ideas and customs, 
that I have found what I believe to be the real clue to this mysterious 
allusion ; it is a passage which I have already had reason to quote in 
my book on the Roman Festivals (p. 143 if.), but without perceiving 
its full bearing upon Virgil's line. Proinde nobilibus pueris editis in 
atrio domus lunoni leetus, Herculi mensa ponebatur? I cannot say 



' Od. II, 602. 

* Ed. Thilo and Hagen, vol. Ill, p. 53. 

' Servius, ed. Thilo and Hagen, vol. Ill, p. 53, note. The words are also found 
in Philargyrius and the Bernensian scholia, and probably formed part of an ancient 
gloss, afterwards rejected for the more high-flown explanations to which I have 
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that I am quite clear as to the exact meaning of these words, e.g. 
whether the commentator supposed that at the birth of a child mensa 
and lecius were spread for the two deities in each case, or whether in 
the case of a boy's birth Hercules alone had his table, while in the case 
of a gir-l's Juno alone had her iectus (in which sense it was understood 
by Scaliger) ; but I have little doubt that in the custom to which he is 
alluding, both deities were concerned at the birth of every child. For 
they were the di coniugales ; they were the representatives in the old 
Roman religion of the male and female principles respectively : their 
combined influence had produced the child. We are now practically 
certain that the name Hercules became attached, we cannot tell how, 
to the Roman conception of Genius, and that the corresponding numen 
of women was called by the familiar name Juno. The names themselves 
are of no great account, as anyone will understand who is conversant 
with the history of the Roman religion ; the numina, the spirits affect- 
ing human life, had often no names, or only acquired them in the course 
of time by strange processes, only too common in a land where both 
the form and the terminology of religion became a curious concrete of 
Greek, Etruscan, Sabine, and Latin elements. Now Juno and Hercules 
are found together both in Italian literature and art in ways that can 
leave no doubt as to their peculiar relation and character. A full 
account of these will be found in Roscher's Mythological Lexicon, 
vol. II, pp. 2258 £f. {s. V. Hercules), compiled from the oral teaching 
as well as the writings of Reifferscheid of Breslau, who first discovered 
and published this curious feature of old Italian religious thought.^ 



alluded above. For the value of the Scholia first printed by Daniel in 1600, see 
Nettleship, Essays in Latin Literature, p. 339; Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Literature, 

n, 397- 

' Since the above was written, I have been astonished to find that in his note on 
Catullus quoted already, Scaliger, with the habitual acuteness which he added to his 
learning, had cast to the winds the explanations from Greek mythology and adopted 
what is practically the one I have given. Nascentibus putabant adesse, mart Genium, 
qui est Deus mensae, feminae yunonem, quae est dea cubilis. Qui, inquit, non risere 
ad parentes, nee Genius ilium accipit mensa nee Dea hanc cubili. But Scaliger did 
not know the Danielian Servius' comment, or he would have quoted it; nor did he 
know Hercules = Genius : hence he thinks of Genius apparently only as the numen 
of the festive board. 
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I hope that scholars will now agree with me that we have in these 
lines nothing more than an allusion, in the true Virgilian manner, to an 
old Roman or Itahan practice, still at that time preserved in some 
aristocratic families, though already no doubt bereft of its original 
significance, and by no means clear to the mind of Virgil himself;' an 
allusion quite in keeping with the picture that the poet brings before us 
in these tender lines : The child that will not smile on his mother is 
not worthy of notice from the deities presiding over his parents' union, 
— that is all. And we may now thus paraphrase the whole passage : 
'Begin, little one, to recognise thy mother with a smile: she deserves 
it of thee, for her travail has been long : begin, little one, for babes who 
do not thus own their mothers' love, cannot expect the favour of her 
guardian deities.' 

The passage thus explained, I can hardly believe that anyone will 
still contend that the child of the poem was not a real one. How could 
Virgil have used such language of an abstraction, or of a Greek god 
Dionysus ? How could he have ventured on such an allusion ? To my 
mind at least the lines are too real and tender to be applicable to any 
child but one definitely expected, and poetically conceived by the poet 
as born when the carmen comes to a close. The mother was a real 
mother, the child a real child. The latter is doubtless, as Professor 
Ramsay says, the representative of a new and better generation ; but to 
be that in Roman eyes he must be, as every Roman scholar afterwards 
understood him to be, an individual infant of flesh and bone. 

After expressing so strong a conviction that the parvus puer was a 
child actually bom or expected to be born, I may fairly be called on to 
express an opinion as to who he was. But I confess that this question 
does not greatly interest me ; more than an opinion it is not possible 
for anyone to give, nor does it much matter, as far as the poem itself is 
concerned, whether or no the secret can be discovered. But I wish to 
draw attention in this connexion to one point which has not, I think, 
been sufficiently considered. 



' By Virgil's time, still more in that of Servius, the custom and its meaning may 
have been imperfectly understood, only surviving in the " nurse's saw," as Mr. Seaton 
calls it. It is impossible for us to recover them exactly, and unwise to press the 
words of poet or commentator too closely. But as to the deus and dea there should 
be no doubt. 
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The earliest information we have about the question is contained in 
a note of Servius, which seems to come directly from the great Roman 
scholar Asconius, who lived and wrote a generation or two later than 
Virgil himself. Asconius was told by Asinius Gallus, son of PoUio, that 
he himself (Gallus) was the parvus puer of the Eclogue. Asconius a 
Gallo audisse se refert hanc eclogam in honorem eius factam} Now 
the value of this information seems to me to consist, not in the state- 
ment of Asinius Gallus, which is open to grave suspicion, but in the 
implied fact that the identity of the child was not known to Asconius. 
Gallus, we may note, was a candidate for the Principate at the end of 
Augustus' reign, and actually thought of by him as a possible successor, 
though considered ambitious and unequal to the position.^ When 
Tiberius succeeded, Gallus made himself for many years as unpleasant 
as he could to that unlucky emperor, whose wife Vipsania he had 
married after she had been divorced by order of Augustus; and it 
would suit both his purpose and temper to spread about such a story, 
especially if no one knew who the child of the poem really was. 
Clearly Asconius did not know, or Gallus would not have confided the 
secret to him ; and if Asconius did not know, we may be sure that no 
one else knew, and may well wonder why the family of Pollio had kept 
the secret so long. 

This story of Asconius and Gallus, with the fact that the child was to 
be bom in PoUio's consulship, was in my opinion what gave rise to the 
tradition, which has more generally found favour than any other, that 
the child was a son of Pollio. This paper has been occupied with more 
important matters than the question whether Pollio had one or two sons 
born at this time, and whether either of them was born in the year of 
his consulship, and I have not now space to go into these details. But 
apart from the fact, if we may call it so, that Asconius knew nothing of 
the identification until Gallus told him of it, I find it impossible to read 
this Eclogue, and to compare it with the language used of Pollio in the 
third, and still to accept the conclusion that the marvellous child was 



' This is also in the Danielian Servius ad Eel. 4, ii, and in the Scholia Bernensia. 
Thilo and Hagen's Servius, III, 46. 
' Tac. Ann. i, 13. 
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his son.^ PoUio is in the Eclogues an ordinary human being, as he was 
to Horace and to everyone else at the time ; and neither his consulship 
nor the part he took in negotiating the peace of Brundisium could 
make him into anything more. Mr. Sidgwick is hardly correct in 
claiming that the consul in 40 B.C. still controlled the empire;^ the 
great office had not yet recovered from the eclipse of its glory under 
Caesar, and it is significant that at the close of this very year Pollio and 
his colleague had to resign their offices, and that one of their successors 
for the short remainder of the year was the useful political agent, Cor- 
nelius Balbus of Gades, whose very civitas had been attacked in a 
Roman court of law but a few years earlier. I confess that I cannot 
think of the son even of Pollio the consul as cara deum soboles, magni 
lovis incrementum. My own feeling, — I will not say conviction, — is 
that, if Virgil is to be interpreted by his own poems, the evidence a 
priori is overwhelming that the new age and the hopes of Italy could 
only be personified by him as a member of the family of the Caesars. 
Pollio, Varus, Gallus are helpful human friends in these early poems, 
and then disappear ; but Augustus is ever in Virgil's mind from the first 
Eclogue onwards, not merely as a human friend and helper, but as the 
son of the divine Julius, and as the pacificator and regenerator of the 
world. Well indeed might the child of such a man — a man himself 
not far from the gods — be hailed in the lofty language of our poem.' 

This strong Virgilian evidence, which led my old teacher and friend, 
Henry Nettleship, to adopt the view, which does not seem at present to 



' Eel. 3, 84-88. I may add that personally I can never get over the awkward- 
ness, if not absurdity, of line 1 1 of our poem {teqiu adeo decus hoc aevi, te consule, 
inibii), if the child was Pollio's: conceive a poem addressed on the birth of his son 
to a President of the United States without any allusion to his fatherhood ! But for 
the arguments adduced for the PoUionic hypothesis, see Cartault, pp. 229 ff. 

* See the Introduction to his notes on this Eclogue, p. 18. 

' Some excellent remark on Virgil's relation to Julius and Augustus will be found 
in H. Nettleship's Ancient Lives of Virgil, p. 39 ff. But I trust that readers of this 
paper will refresh their recollection of the following passages of our poet: Eel. 
9, 47 ff. (I do not mention the fifth Eclogue, where the identification of Daphnis 
with Julius is uncertain); Georg. i, 24 ff., 466 ff., esp. line 500; Georg. 2, 170 ff.; 
Aen. I, 257 ff., 6, 788 ff., 8, 678 and 714 ff. The most striking of these is of course 
the famous one in Aen. 6, where Augustus, the golden age, and the regeneration of 
Italy are all brought together in glowing verse. 
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be in favour with scholars, that the child was the one which in the year 
40 Scribonia, the wife of Octavianus, was expected to bear, inclines me 
also in the same direction. I think it highly probable that Virgil wrote 
the poem before the birth, and put it aside when Octavianus was 
deceived in his hope of a son ;^ that he eventually published it with the 
other Eclogues, feeling, as a young poet might feel, that it was worthy 
of him and expressed some of his tenderest hopes for Italy, — nay, that 
he had spent infinite pains to clothe his feeling in lofty verse, and 
drawn for his diction on a great variety of sources ; and I believe that 
he intentionally left it wrapped in obscurity and surrounded by appro- 
priate mystery. Its real object was to hail the coming Better Age 
rather than to salute the expected infant ; and it might remain, as it 
has remained, a bone of contention for expositors. This is my own 
feeling about the matter ; each of us will judge for himself according to 
his own historical and poetical feeling, and I only give my opinion for 
what little it may be worth. 

I do not propose to discuss in this paper the question as to the 
sources from which Virgil drew the language and imagery of the poem, 
or the idea (which is pecuhar to it among classical writings) of the 
association of a new and better age with the birth of a child. I will 
only remark in conclusion that this is a subject which, small enough in 
itself, leads inevitably to a wide and various field of reading and research ; 
and that interesting and valuable as such study may be to the student, 
it is not at all likely to add anything considerable to what we know 
already. For most unluckily the writings of the one man who may 
probably have been chiefly responsible both for the ideas and language 
of the poem, are irretrievably lost to us. If we had before us the works 
of Nigidius Figulus,^ that strange Pythagorean mystic, versed in Orphism, 
who dabbled in astrology and fortune-telling, and whose writings were 
well known and widely read at the close of the Republican era and 
during the years of civil war that followed, we should find, I cannot help 
thinking, that Virgil, whose poetic forces were gathering strength in 
those very years, did not go so far afield for his ideas as many scholars 
have persuaded themselves. 



' The child actually born (in 39 B.C.) was a girl, the famous or rather infamous 
Julia, and Scribonia was divorced the same day. Dio Cass. 48, 34. 
* See Mommsen, Ji. H. vol. IV, 562. 
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Let me end as I began, with a reference to Mr. Mackail's remarks. 
I cannot agree with him that there is no mystery in the poem at all ; 
but I am entirely at one with him in claiming that it should be treated 
essentially as a poem and not merely as a puzzle, and that it should be 
interpreted as far as possible by reference to the poet's own life and 
works. As a poem it should be learnt by heart and meditated on as a 
whole, not merely put upon the dissecting-board as a corpus vile for 
criticism. 



